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ABSTRACT 

This guide offers planning and organizing ideas for 
effectively using computers in classrooms that include students both 
With and without disabilities. The guide addresses: developing lesson 
plans* introducing the lesson in a vay that builds motivation » 
providing guided and independent practice, extending the learning, 
and choosing software, variations in co^uter availability and use 
are examined. A sau^le lesson plan on the U.S. Civil War illustrates 
use of "TimeLiner** software in a social studies class. The guide 
concludes with a list of 7 references, 5 print resources, and 13 
software programs. CJDD) 



« Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be B»ade 
* from tue original document. 
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Computers are now In 97% of the scboois tn the United 
Sta^ (QualttyEdiicatlrai Data. 1990«I}. What ts being 
do»e wita them? Are they being used for efliective 
teaching Ka time to focus on efSoctive use of computws 
in the dassroom. ThJs guide wlU ffve you some pjannlng 
and OTgantxing ttteas— by addressing lesson pbK», 
avallabte software, and the cflictent use trf computers. 

Tie ^mlents who win be tani^t ttese tesstn^ are 
fouml m rtgular edwBat&», malnstreaxned d^9es. and 
resonro^ rcx»ns. Students both with and without 
dtoablltties profit from instradKm that tm»rporates the 
compu t e r as a teaming tool. 

Lesson Plans 

Lesson plans represent decisions that Implement 
learning goals and ol^cttves for the students. Lesson 
plans specify what the student aiad teacher wlU be doing 
to promote student kamlng. Computer-assisted lesson 
plans are no different. Teachers shoukl view tcchnok®r 
as a natviral. frequenily-used medium that contributes to 
student teaming. 

FtrsU the teacher should determine die content of a 
lesson. Analyzing the necessary steps to reach student 
goals and devdoptng speclfte cAijectlves. the teacher 
dlsojvcrs ways fior studente to gel new Information . grasp 
a new skin, practice It. and make It part of their 
knowledge. In each phase of the tesson. teachers should 
consider soft^rare and computer use. 

Lesson Introduction 

Teachers bulW motlvatJon for the lesson as they focus 
the attentton of students on a topic. The introductton may 
be a discussion of a terra or relevant experiences, a 
question, or an object that is brou^t to the students' 
attention. It can be a link with what was done in a previous 



This may be the time to use raanlpulatlves or firsthand 
experiences. Students, for example, may experJence class 
suTV^ results by physically standing to line to represent 
their responses to the survey. Later a graph program on 
the computer will represent survey resulte. 

Techadksj^ can be used In a variety of ways for the 
lesson Introduction. A graph created on the computer can 
Initiate discussion. A video of an event or place, taken by 
your video camera, can stimulate discussion. Simulatfon 
software programs, such as $MJLR.T, Choices from Tom 



Snyder ProdmOlons. present real-Ufe problems and 
pnMnpt stiKlent dlscuysston. Word processing may record 
a dlscusston or potoU eltrttcri during bratostrntnlng. A 
prtntout can be ^ven lo students Ux: use during the mart 
phase of the lesson. TeswAer's Guides, which several 
publishers tndude with their software, gjve ideas for 
beginning a lesson. 

After the Introduction, the tesson often prepresses to a 
whole-class dononstratlon of the software to be used in 
the lesson. In this direct instruction, the software either 
may present the skill to be learned or may be the tool that 
presents and manipulates new information. 

Tutorial software may also be used after an 
introduction because these fHXJgrams explain information 
step by step. ExpkMatlon uf a strftware jaT3gram Is another 
means of teaming about a topte. 

Guided and Indep^ulc^t Practice 

Computers provide stq>-by-step instruction, and they 
are always icady to explain agatn. They provide immediate 
feedback to students. For these reasons, computers are 
advantageous for student practice. The gulded-practlce 
ph^ of a ksson involves fcjoking at a problem or skill 
Many computer programs provide gukiellnes for arriving 
at a solution, as well as examples and nonexamplcs. For 
example, with The Factory software, students are 
challenged with making a disk that matches the one on 
the computer screen. The format for this practice may be 
indtvldual. small group, or whole g?:tnip. but it ls» essentlaJ 
that frequent feedback be given. 

After the studoit understands essential concepts or 
underlying steps of the ksson. todependent practice on 
the computer can help reinforce skills and und^standlng 
For example, in drlll-and-practtee math programs. It Is 
assumed the learner understands how to do the math 



Extending the Learning 

The computer can have a significant role m 
Introducing, reinforcing, supplementing, and extending 
sjctTte that are being taught The computer may help with 
lesson or unit wrap-up. by producing crossword puzzles, 
word searrfa ymzztes. and tests for cuhn mating activities, 
or wtth cerdflcates and awards tor work corapleUon. 

As a ckssure activity, teachers ahouW dlscijss what the 
students learned and how It can make a difference in some 
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evoydi^ foOskm. Tht tettctor needs tolbe^ sttMtests 
make the ccnuwctkm to real ^ 

Clioosiiig Software 

The computer, along wtth good soilware, may be 
vtewed as aa» toed and resource in the ciassnxm — Ute 
an atto or a dldfemaiy. 

Whoa pJanntog to use computers in a ksson, teachere 
slKald tain a carefiU look at wiiat sofimre IS AVBlblde, 
There nmy be erne piece of soihvaretluitfixnases on ex»% 
i^tsMng^tiKtei. Fte example, tttei^offyor^so^phy 

an upper-level etementary class may be focused tm the 



woarld nmps and data Jrom bitenmttoftal Ir^rer. Look 
for «ldttlnal software th^ m^ he api«v{s1ate fixr the 
teaming goals and objectives of your students. The 
ftrflowtog software and actlvittes cooM compteznoit a 
geqgn^idiystiKly: 

Use Where In the Mwid ts Ckumen $andiego<» with 
worksl^ets and maps to reocod countries vfstted ascites 
are fidlowed. A database constructed as the 
prqgjnmses is a hd^p^ r efe ar e i i ce tool 

OcwwrW* o&rs opartaKses cxpksrmg the work! to 
search of iuUku mI resources* 




Sm^M^ Sodal ^ttdieo 

TttiB? Studbr of Use CivU War m the Vfaited 

• To devcii^ an iMmnss mtittfpife events 
sornmiidiQgtheC^'l^ period. 

• IbbnlMcoIi^MralhvaldasSn'^OBpwDrtc. 

• Toptacltcsnoeaf^aldOsiqril^ittt^ato^ 
and oMalaiBginfonttatfoni aboalllw lofdc; 

• T^loKiwhoirloetiginfrslntomatfcniin^a 
d^kbsse. 

• lb nato^asd how hf^t^cal evesofs i^ate to 

1. Time mii^e&^lKntr per dajr for five daj^ 

^roapsoFfimr. 

3. 8s^p£taB Beedad;Ciaii^tBrsti«hdatia)^ 
ptocesMn^ Itme Ur^*" sfrfhrare; aiKl a u:d 
sanai. «K9^i6pedias find 
abcml file l^^iSar period. 

1. Oi^aiiigshidirQftlieCMiWar. 

2. Efflcieat<fat«h«aenserB. 

1. DhKissv^tshHieiitBimavrtnashappeBta^dm:- 
h^ the Hii^ when the Ctvfi ^ <«ms fo^t 

sotdStezsla theCMl War^ ^ndBiite. ^ they 

vtenr. note tBsoes laeseat 9ddltt(m to &e hat* 
' tIe.iBsttea; . . - ' _ 



d. Br alaal orni ttrea««rltgt»' atgaifti-'ati f y y ^ ni^ TronM 
be taldtig plae« dtotf^ die awi peiiod. Ute 



4. . The tts^gubfsl; Dtvide U» bitp gnmps 
fiair. Eoidi ^i(»qi> is toe 

a. Dedde on a i«searcfa abmit ti» CivU 

K IRerfixrm tiie reaeaitli ami enter 
tudfonmtfioD IMd lli^ dat^btne. 
c. ipiestion io asic the idass lhat can lie 

■^tabwiBffj' . 

S. »evfe»iiw<tfflieiia^base.tte fields present hi 
&epro|^ram. and how to enter nevr lafimBa- 
tkgLtthtfkiia iaO^ topax fatstortaal event 
iBiten. and itevJ 

& I>i«sagi«$ldaor<tt9ciiBstngai^a^^ 

si» hi a ^mip; model baictittgoa the l^as ctf 
<»bfers am! om^pranidng. 

7. Or«qs dl8cas8,nfiearch and enter their hifonna- 
ticm hi flte rfatithitwe. ^ 

dafalxMe to ^knsnem to the qtnsticms 
aslGBd fegr i^her gnn^ 

& M a class, «se 7lrn^jn(»-~8Qf^^ 

'Were oocttrlQ£atuin£ 

tfae?CS«fi1N^^^ifad. 

10. As ada^ iSteciBs th^hiiinmalfon. For exam- 

weregp^oa dnrl^gfiie sairo thne pataA and 
anaiiiyBe file 6fiBct one event mi;^ h^ 

11. Have ^rrap re&et and oommeat tin ham the 
psoo^ ftf gelih^the fafi^matlcm wsrk^ 
iheiT^oiqk. pndtos thatoooid be iBSev^ 
atod next ttme hjr dotaigfidngs dfSiBi«9^. 
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CrosscxHBitry USA® sees tttewrarldUmw^ the eyes of 
a track driver. 

Momepa^t"' , or another graphics prt^ram, gives 
students the opporMnlvy to draw maps with tegends. 

Using Ten Clues, students can klentlfy a geographteai 
area after reading the (dues. 

Word processing and database programs are useful for 
wrttln^g reports and organlrlng informatJcMi atoout places 
being discussed. 

Ukcwlsc. to a vocabulary study by a Junior hJ^ class, 
a word processing pn:^ram mlg^t be the centert^sx. But 
other software can coatrlbttte to this stucfy: 

• Using Crossuwxi Sfagtc®, students can create 
oissswDrd puzzles with new vocabulary words. 

• With Word AtttK*®. students stiKly vocabulary with 
teacher-customUMl word lists. 

• MousePcdnt~, or other graphics software, can be 
used to draw visual representations of new vocabu- 
lary words: and other students can then guess the 
words in a pJcttonary-type activity. 

• A sfpreodsheet can be used for listing prefixes or 
sufftxes along with words that include the prefix or 
soilix. 

• With Create with Garjlekl. students select a new 
vocabulary word and use tt to create a cartoon. 

These examples show creative oses of software with 
different subject axem. Whatever the topic, be creative 
with the applteaUcOTS for the software in jour llbrary-and 
don't feel limited to calalc^ descriptions. 

If yoQ have the opportunity to purchase software, look 
first at your currteulum, and then at the software catak^. 
Consider the quality of the content cfear graphic design, 
ease of use. and available teacher options. Look for 
publications that evaluate educational software, such as 
the book Only tfit Best Software databases supply lists 
of avallabte software from the key words you select 

Comptiter Availability and Use 

Your apj»-oach to computer-assisted lessons depends 
on how many computers you have in your classroom, 
whether you go to a lab to work on the computers, or 
whether you have one copy ofa software prc^gram or a lab 
pack of many copies. Let's examine some variations to 
computer availability and use. 

When one computer is avallabte to the classroom, 
students can work mdivldually at the computer, often 
wrlttog using the word processor, and exploring 
problem-solving programs. In addition, students can 
develop keyboardtog skills or work individually on 
drUI-and- practice programs. Students can be given a 
specified period of time as their 'computer lime." A 
^i^ ffihuwf iBMh thp flate. time, studacit and assignment can 
be created and prtoted to keep track of student computer 
time When more than one computer Is available to a 
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classroom, several students can work on todivfdual 
computers at the same tin«. 

EMxectkms may be kept at the computer, akmg 
dcslj^ted software. The vpord processor can be used to 
create the dlrectkms ettlier on a disk or on paper. A 
stirfent who knows the pit^^ may teach It to peers; or 
the teadffiT may ffve dlredKms to the wht^ class, using 
a large scsreen pro^ectton devtoe such as an LCD (Uquld 
crystal display). Several lai^ monitors may be nccessar>' 
to aUow all students to vtsw the computer monitor. 
Simulation and f^tAiem-saMiig prq^rams rwesent the 
class with ptenn«"g, dw^>anns. and catoalatKms. 

Another effective way to organize computer 
^slgnments is to have students toteract to groups of two 
to five members. Ttese ginoups can vftak. at imw computer 
by rotottoai. or grcmps can work simultaneously If many 
cmnputers are avallabte to the dassroom. Cooperative 
learning methods. Including common goals and 
collaborative sIclU development, assist group work. 
Everyone needs a chance to be the tey^oarder. and 
everyone needs to eaicourage all members to contribute to 
the acttvtty. Group analysis of the process, as weD as 
review of content is essential. 

Classes may be scheduted to work to a computer lab 
with a computer teactKX. During this time, the rt^lar 
classroom teacher may find out about new computer 
programs that the lab teacher presents. Oommunlcatton 
between the teachers informs each of them of the 
computer lab content and the regular classroom study 
altowtog them the advantage of buiWlng on each other's 
work. In the computer lab. consider whole-group, 
small-^oup. and tndivtdtml activities while planning use of 

sdsBdnled time. 

Umlted availability of software also requires creative 
approaches. What can be done when several computers 
are available but cmly one copy <rf the software program is 
avalfabte? Computers may be booted up with different 
software pro^-ams at each oompata statton. Worksheets 
at each station help students keep track of each task and 
record its completion. Task cards can clarify 
dtrcctKms— Including bow to lum the computer on and off 
and where to get help. If you have only one computer to 
your classroom, the cmnpnter stetlon can become a 
separate fcamtog caitcr. As with other teaming centers 
or workstattons to the classroom, you ^touki establish 
routines, so that students know where to go to get started. 
where the scrftware wlU be, and what to do with It at the 
end of the lesson. 

Each computer configuration and student grouping 
has its own advantages. Use the computers available to 
yoti and decide on tndlvidtial« small-group, and 
whole-class work to support your teaching. When making 
choices for tostrucdon. consider goals, ccmtent student 
groupings, and the software and computers available to 
you. As an experienced teacher you have the background 
for teaching lessons wUh computers. You don't need to be 
a computer expert but familiarity with the hardware and 
the software will Illuminate more opportunities for 
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teaming. Sora OMiy win be an bite;^ pcol <d ytmr 
teadhlng; and yon will be saying, "I cant teach without 
compatorsr 
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